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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



Ill 



Even if the moral effect of the example failed, economic 
forces would compel the adoption of a like course in 
Europe, because nations burdened by the present scale 
of armaments could not long hope to maintain their 
place in the race with nations free of such load. Along 
this line Canada may do much to hasten the time when 
battle flags shall be forever furled and war drums shall 
no longer alarm. In promoting such action on the part 
of the Dominion each citizen may perform, in its highest 
and best sense, a really patriotic service. 



Laying the Foundation Deep. 

BY BRADLEY GILMAN. 

The signs of the times point clearly to the steady and 
rapid approach of a general system of international arbi- 
tration. Not only has the past decade shown a larger 
number of disputes peacefully and equitably settled than 
during the previous half century, but the past year — yes, 
even the recent half year — is replete with indications 
that world-opinion is swinging powerfully toward peace- 
ful solutions of all international questions. The very 
word " peace " is seen in the pages of the daily press and 
in the monthly magazines far more frequently than form- 
erly. The editorials of our leading journals lend their 
influence toward the peaceful solution of international 
disputes rather than to wanton bloodshed and economic 
waste. Even the humorous papers, and the humorous 
paragraphs of the serious journals, frequently assume, as 
the crux of their wit and humor, that war is discredited 
and an anachronism. 

To one who looks for these unconscious testimonials 
to the advance of the peace movement, the gratifying 
conclusion is very evident : the peace idea is taking root 
in the minds and hearts of men of all nations. Not only 
do men like Edwin Ginn and Andrew Carnegie nobly 
evince their belief in the soundness of « the idea," and 
President Taft and Edward Grey show their acceptance 
of it, but the people at large, the " men on the street," 
are also awaking as from a dream, and asking themselves 
and their fellows, " Why this waste of blood and treas- 
ure? Need it be?" 

Thus among high officials, and among the "plain 
people " who give to them their official power, " the 
peace idea" is taking root; but we must remember that, 
although presidents and cabinet ministers and senates 
may seem to be achieving much in their formal overtures 
one to another, and apart from the people, yet it is really 
by the will of the people that an enduring condition of 
world-peace is to be maintained ; the great masses of the 
people must become imbued with the desire for arbitra- 
tion, else when strained conditions between two or more 
countries arise the compacts and treaties of high officials 
— individuals or august assemblies — will be snapped 
like tow threads, and the clamor will be inevitably for 
war. This was what led us into the Spanish War. 
President McKinley was for peace, and other wise and 
humane advisers stood with him; but the populace — 
and unscrupulous journals who voiced the feverish pop- 
ular demands — forced the hands of our leaders and 
brought us into war. 

Hence it must be remembered that, although we rejoice 
in the friendly stretching out of high official hands across 
the seas, we must prosecute an earnest campaign of edu- 



cation among the plain people. Almost any treaty or 
entente will hold when there is no irritation or seem- 
ing injustice in international relations; but during this 
period of calm we must establish deeply in the minds 
and hearts of the plain people of all civilized nations a 
belief in arbitration ; then when friction arises, and heated 
rantings of demagogues and yellow journals tend toward 
war, the peace idea will still hold the people at large ; 
and they will be loyal, in stress and storm, to the high 
ideal which they have welcomed and affirmed in the days 
of their calm, deliberate judgment. 



A World Court. 

BY CHARLES RICHARDSON. 

The failure of the second Hague Conference to unite 
upon a method for selecting judges for a World Court, 
and the apparently insurmountable difficulties which 
caused that failure, have resulted very naturally in a tend- 
ency to favor the creation of a court by a small group of 
the larger powers without the assent or participation of the 
other and much more numerous nations. While this would 
undoubtedly be a long step in advance of present condi- 
tions, the court agreed upon at The Hague would be so 
much more useful and influential that the hope of secur- 
ing it should not be abandoned without further efforts. 

The influence and success of an international court 
must necessarily depend upon the extent to which it can 
obtain the support of that intangible, but almost omnipo- 
tent, force known as public opinion, or the opinions of 
mankind, and it is obvious that a court controlled by a 
small group of nations could not obtain that support to 
anything like the same degree as one in which all, or 
nearly all, the nations were satisfactorily represented. 

In the countries excluded from any share in the forma- 
tion of such a court there would probably be something 
analogous to the anti-class feeling with which the majority 
of Americans would regard a court in which all the judges 
were selected by Wall Street bankers or corporation 
lawyers. 

A large proportion of international differences are be- 
tween strong nations and weak ones, and in such cases 
there would be no court with jurisdiction over both 
parties, and neither the parties themselves, nor the people 
of other countries, could have confidence in the impar- 
tiality of a court controlled entirely by a few of the most 
powerful nations. 

The creation of such a court would probably lead to the 
formation of a similar court or courts by some other 
group or groups of nations, and then there would be 
conflicting decisions with no provision for their appeal 
or correction. But whether there should be one court or 
several, so long as there should be no supreme tribunal 
which could be regarded as representing all the nations, 
the lack of it would continue to be urged as a conclusive 
argument for great armies and navies. 

With these considerations in mind, it seems to be an 
imperative duty to reexamine the difficulty which the 
Hague Conference failed to overcome in its project for a 
world court. Stated briefly, that difficulty consisted in 
the conflicting claims of the small and large states. The 
former were determined that each state should appoint 
one judge, while the latter insisted that no such arrange- 
ment could ever be accepted. 



